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CAVEEN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 



Water is one of those articles on which often depend the 
whole wealth, industry, and existence of a country. What do 
we not owe to this one element, and how painful would be 
our position if we were suddenly cut off from communication 
with an abundant supply of the article ? Some countries have 
suffered much from temporary deprivation of genial 3howers ; 



civilised people, wells and tanks and artificial water-courses 
were made to compensate for the deficiency. These resources 
have disappeared with the race which made them, and the 
wretched European governments which followed have not 
supplied their place. During the rainy season a small supply 
is obtained from natural hollows and artificial tanks; but 




THE CAVEltN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 



drought has brought maladies and devastation ; but rarely is 
there remarked so total an absence of the element as in portions 
of modern Yucatan. This remarkable seat of ancient empire, 
this field of ruined cities, where aqueducts and water- tanks 
are often found, is singularly wanting in natural supplies of 
water. In past times, when the country was inhabited by a 



this over, they would be entirely destitute, were it not for 
those vast reservoirs which nature has provided in the very 
bowels of the earth, whence, by the exercise of immense 
labour and exemplary patience, a scanty supply can be 
obtained. The difference between a country in the hands of 
the energetic Anglo-Saxon race and one possessed by the 
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effeminate Mexicans, is illustrated by a comparison between 
the great Croton aqueduct and the primitive resources of the 
Yucatanese. 

Mr. Stephens informs us .that the village of Telchaquillo is 
wholly supplied with water from a- cave round which the 
houses of the village have been built, the origin of the hamlet 
being probably the fact of the existence of the cave. From a 
little distance the spot appears level and flat, and the traveller 
is often startled to behold women walking across the square 
with cantaros on their heads, and disappearing as if by a stage 
trick. A closer inspection, however, shows a vast orifice, like 
the mouth of a cave, and down this five hundred steps, 
descending beneath a huge arched roof, sixty feet high, to the 
water, are discerned. The whole is illuminated from the 
entrance. The well is apparently exhaustless, but never rises 
or falls, except a little during rain. Women, who in savage 
and semi-savage states are always the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, are continually ascending and descending to 
supply the wants of a whole community. Swallows fly in and 
out, and give additional life to the scene. 

At the ruins of Xcoch, there is a well, even more curious, 
which was, it is believed, the sole dependence of a large and 
populous city. The people in the neighbourhood knew little 
of it, but described it as a vast subterraneous structure, adorned 
with sculptured figures, an immense table of polished stone, 
and a plaza with columns supporting a vaulted roof ; and it 
was said to have a subterraneous road, which led to the village 
of Mani, twenty-seven miles distant. Stephens visited it, and 
brought a true account. In the centre of a grove of trees, so 
thick as to be close and sultry, without a breath of air, is a 
great circular cavity or opening in the earth, twenty or thirty 
feet deep, with trees and bushes growing out of the bottom 
and sides, and rising above the level of the plain. It was a 
wild-looking place, with a fanciful, mysterious, and almost 
fearful appearance. This cavity was the entrance to the pan, 
or well. At one corner was a rude natural opening in a great 
mass of limestone rock, low and narrow, through which 
rushes constantly a powerful current of wind, agitating the 
branches and leaves in the area without. This is the mouth 
of the well ; and so violent is the wind as to cause the 
incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to be driven back 
gasping for breath. Long strips of the castor-oil plant are 
used to visit it. The entrance is about three feet high, and 
four or five wide, descending at an angle of about fifteen 
degrees ; and it must be entered on your hands and knees, 
with this strong current of air against you, like the crocodile 
mummy pits of Egypt, A single track in the floor, worn 
inches deep by the treading of thousands and thousands of the 
citizens of the ruined city, and the roof blackened by myriad 
torches, prove the well to have been, at one time, the only 
watering-place of ancient Xcoch. A hundred and fifty feet in 
advance, the passage widens, and rises to twice a man's height, 
while the air is still and the temperature warm. Vast stalactite 
pillars round a huge vaulted chamber succeed, after you have 
passed many passages, and a stone the Indians call a mesa. 
Further on, you climb a high broken piece of rock, and then 
crawl through a long narrow fissure, leading to a rugged per- 
pendicular hole three or four feet in diameter, with steps 
worn in the rock, where the heat is terrific. Descending 
this, you reach a ledge of rocks, with a yawning chasm on 
the left. Some rude logs, laid along the edge, with a pole for 
a railing, serve as a bridge ; crossing this, the passage turns to 
the right, narrowing to three feet in both height and width, 
and descending rapidly. The ah* is now close and faint. The 
labour, fatigue, and exertion, are awful. At the end of fifty feet 
it again doubles, contracts, and descends to a spacious cavern, 
after which there is another perpendicular hole, leading, by 
means of a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, low, crooked, 
and crawling passage, descending until opened into a large 
broken chamber, in which is a deep hole or basin of water, 
with a p^le ever it to lean on to fill the gourds. This watering- 
place is now not used, as there are no inhabitants in Xcoch, 
but there are t7ro others in daily use quite as extraordinary. 

The fir3t visited is that of Chach. We have said that 



women in Yucatan draw the water. But in Chach the labour 
is too great for the fair sex. You first descend a hole by a 
perpendicular ladder, at the foot of which is a great cavern, 
then a second almost perpendicular descent, a resting-place, 
then a hole two hundred feet deep, then a low narrow passage 
which enlarges and contracts, a great chasm, another per- 
pendicular hole, another low crawling passage, and then a 
basin of water, which is the well. The toiling Indians bearing 
their torches, some above and some below in the deep hollow- 
sounding shafts, give the place a strange unearthly appearance. 
The whole length from the mouth of the well is fifteen 
hundred feet, and the water-carriers having to crawl, do not 
carry the calabashes on their shoulders, but suspended from 
their heads. This well was the sole means of obtaining water 
in Chach. 

At Bolenchen {JBolen, nine, and chm, wells), the population 
during the rainy season is supplied from nine circular open- 
ings of no great depth in the rock, which have collected the 
population around. But in the dry season there is no resource 
but the great well of which we give an engraving (p. 97). 
The entrance to this cavern is broad and lofty, under a bold 
ledge of rock, following which for about sixty feet by torch- 
light, you descend twenty feet by a ladder. All light from the 
entrance is now lost, but the edge of a vast perpendicular 
descent is reached directly, to the very bottom of which a 
strong body of light is thrown from a hole in the surface. A 
huge ladder, of the most primitive description, descends to 
the bottom of the shaft, it is seventy feet by twelve, and 
fashioned of the trunks of young pines, lashed together, and 
supported all the way down by horizontal trunks, fastened to 
the rock. The ladder is double, having two sets or flights of 
rounds, divided by a middle partition, and the whole fabric is 
lashed together by withe3. " It was," says Stephens, " very 
steep, precarious, and insecure. Our Indians began the 
descent, but the foremost had scarcely got his head below the 
surface, before one of the rounds slipped, and he only saved 
himself by clinging to another. The ladder having been made 
when the withes were green, these were now dry, cracked, 
and some of them broken." Mr. Stephens soon reached the 
foot of the ladder, as represented in our engraving, but this 
is only the beginning of the cave. We now quote the words 
of one who himself visited the place since Stephens, and on 
whom we can fully rely : — 

" We are as yet but at the mouth of the well, which is 
called Xtacumbi Xunan (La Seiiora Escendida), and here 
we must pause to explain these words. Every year, just 
as the nine wells are at their last gasp, the ladders undergo 
a thorough renewal, which done, a great fete is held in the 
cavern at the foot of this ladder. The walls of a lofty chamber, 
with overhanging roof and level floor, on the side leading to 
the ten wells, are ornamented with branches and hung with 
lights, and the whole village comes out with refreshments and 
music. Now be it told, that in the town of Bolenchen dwelt, 
many years ago, an Indian lady of great wealth and many 
possessions, who had, however, above all, a pretty and inte- 
resting daughter. Of course many fell in love with the lady, 
and, equally a matter of regular occurrence, the most ardent 
lover and the most favoured suitor on the part of the damsel 
was a poor fellow of the name of Saebeg, who had naught 
save a handsome face to trade with. The mother would not 
even speak to him, and forbade her daughter holding any 
communication with Saebeg. The village fite of cuera came 
round ; Saebeg and his fair mistress were of course present, 
but at the close of the day these persons were nowhere to be 
found. For a whole month they were sought in vain, at the 
end of which period Saebeg presented himself very gravely 
before the angry mother, and asked permission to marry her 
daughter. It was given, and, at Saebeg's request, the lady 
and the priest went with him to the cave. In a secret chamber 
which Saebeg had discovered they found the bride, with just 
enough provision left for one day. They were married on 
the spot." 

On the side of the cavern is the opening in the rock, which 
leads by an abrupt descent down another long and trying 
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ladder ; this past, and moving along by a slight ascent over 
the rocks, at a distance of about s-eventy- five feet, you come to 
the foot of a third ladder, nine feet long ; two or three steps 
beyond, one five feet high, both of which you go up; and 
six paces further, a fifth descending, and eighteen feet in 
length. A sixth is passed, and then comes a seventh. This 
is laid on a narrow sloping face of rock, protected on one side 
by a perpendicular wall, but on the other open and precipitous. 
You then follow a broken winding passage two hundred feet 
long, and descend a ladder, eight feet long, at the foot of which 
is a low stifling passage. Crawling along this.on your hands 
and feet, at a distance of about three hundred feet you come 
to a rocky basin full of water, fourteen hundred feet from the 
mouth, and five hundred feet perpendicular in the earth. This 
basin is the Chacha, which means aqua Colorado, or real water. 
Prom the open chamber above alluded to, several passages 



diverge, and following one of these, by a weary and tiresome 
way, y° u reach the paduelha — a basin of water that ebbs and 
flows like the sea. It recedes with the, south wind, and 
increases with the north-west, and the Indians add, that 
when they go to it silently they find water; but when they 
talk or make a noise, the water disappears. The Indians 
also say, that forty women once fainted in this passage, since 
which they have not allowed them to go alone. The third basin, 
in another part of the cave, is called sallab, which means 
spring ; the fourth akahba, on account of its darkness ; the 
fifth chocoha, because it is always warm; th$ sixth osiha, 
which means, milky ; the seventh chimaisha, because it has 
insects called ais. This is the only watering-place of a city of 
seven thousand inhabitants. Nothing better than this can 
explain the difficulties under which the inhabitants of this 
part of the world labour. 



BEAR HUNTING. 



Bear-hunting is a favourite amusement both in the Old and 
the New World. In Europe it is made rather a matter of 
mere fun and merriment than anything else ; but in this 
country the animal is hunted also for the purpose of procuring 
nutrition and favourite food. "Bear's meat" is well known 
on every border. It is eaten with rare gusto by the hardy 
borderers, who, give them venison, bear's flesh, corn-juice, 
and tobacco, are as happy as the day is long. 

Bear-hunting has some time been unknown in England; 
though every now and then people are made to believe that 
the animal is not so rare as they fancy, by the exuberant an- 
nouncement of some speculative hairdresser— or, to speak in 
more modern style, of some coiffeur — that another bear has 
been slaughtered. They may occasionally also see one of these 
animals in a show ; or, if they pay a visit to the valuable Gar- 
dens of the Zoological Society, they may also gaze on one or two 
fine specimens. All the great polar travellers, Ross, Parry, and 
the ever-memorable Franklin, demonstrate the way in which 
the Arctic Regions are peopled by these brutes. They are there 
apparently at home, and many a deeply- exciting narrative of 
adventure, recorded in the journals of these adventurous 
sailors, proves how dangerous such creatures are to man. 
The great polar bear, however, is very different in his charac- 
teristics from the black bear of the German forests, of the 
Pyrenees, of Bohemia, and other places, where they still 
linger in spite of the progress and advance of civilisation. 

Dogs that would fight the bear were wont to be great 
favourites with chase-loving monarchs ; but for a good, hearty, 
genuine bear-hunt the reader must come to America. Some of 
the virgin forests of this vast and even now half-unknown 
region contain so large a collection of these animals, that 
there are men who devote their whole existence to bear- 
hunting. They are not found in such plenty and with such 
ease as they were in the days of Boone, but still the hunt is 
tolerably productive to the persevering hunter. 

On the borders of Tennessee and Kentucky was once a 
place rich in bears — it was a perfect paradise of bruins. 
Passing over a country of a level character, rich and lovely, 
dotted here with flowers, there with Indian corn and tobacco, 
the traveller soon reaches a wilder country, a perfect wilder- 
ness, with cliffs and gorges and streams. Nowhere — and we 
speak advisedly — nowhere is scenery of a more striking 
character to be seen than round the Pilot Knobs of Kentucky. 

The keen lover of sport would start up to this cold and 
desolate region, camp out beneath a tent under a tree, or 
perhaps take refuge in a cabin built by one of the old class of 
hunters. A fine pack of dogs, fit for either deer or bear, 
ready for a peccary pig at a pinch, were collected, and with 
these and a rifle, the young men would go forth as of old, with 
horn and hound to the wild and exciting chase. 
< The favourite time for hunting, among the gentlemen of Ken- 
tucky, is when the first snow-storm is on the ground. Then 



their enjoyment is in perfection, for they are sure of their game, 
and that game is in a goodly condition — as killers of another 
sort, in more civilised regions, would say. It is very singular 
to follow the game, the panting hounds driving them out upon 
the soft snow, in which you sink over your ankles at every step. 
The difference of such sport from that pursued in this island 
by more scientific sportsmen, is the subsequent result. No 
warm house, no groaning board, with good things of every kind 
smoking and shining, no soft voices to welcome the huntsman 
home. But the camp fire has its charms. It is pleasant at 
even, when wearied and exhausted with the day's work, to see 
its warm glow amid the distant trees ; it is pleasant to sit with 
your comrades around it, and enjoy with a zest— only known 
on such occasions — the broil, or the roast, or the stew, cooked 
with a hunter's skill and consumed with a hunter's appetite ; 
it is pleasant, when eating and smoking and talking are over, 
to lie down before the genial fire, and rest and sleep the heavy 
sleep of the woodsman. There is something of the excite- 
ment of the bivouac about it, without any of the terrible, sad, 
and ruthless images which are attached to the picture of war, 
that fearful scourge which civilised man submits to only 
from sheer necessity. 

Up one starts then at early morn, as the first streak of 
dawn falls warm upon the tree tops, and snatching a hasty 
meal, away we go, over hill, over dale, over plain, over stream, 
there, where the dogs lead us. The dogs are far a-head, away 
in some barren or rich bottom. Hark ! as they open. Man 
and beast are equally eager for the fray. The dogs which have 
been far a-head have turned the prey, and nearer and nearer 
they come with a louder and louder wail, and the excited 
huntsman starts as he catches the glimpse of some huge 
black bear, bowling by at a pace and in a way which would 
be ludicrous to a dispassionate spectator. But the hunter 
only sees the game. His rifle is discharged, the beast is 
wounded ; if slightly, to make it move quicker ; if severely, to 
induce it to seek a tree. The hounds, now wild with excite- 
ment, dash at it, and it disappears from sight. But its pace 
slackens, and the hunters are near it again. 

It is up a tree. The able author of the " Hunter Natural- 
ist" informs us, that it^has been known to roll into, a ball, 
drop among the dogs, and make away. But in general, when 
once it is treed, it is all over with it. Nothing can stand 
against the rifle of the Americans. A few shots and it is down, 
and the chase is over. 

In America and in Europe, it very often happens that the 
animal will turn at bay. It is then a scene of terror. Such 
clamouring, such noise, such growling, such yelling. The' 
dogs will fasten on the brute, and only let go their grasp with 
death— they fight until dashed to the ground sprawling and 
helpless. The contest is now a fearful one. The weight of 
the bear gives him a great advantage. He crushes the hounds* 
in his horrid hug *, he tears them with his teeth ; he dashes 



